THE   CHALLENGE   OF   THE   N.W.   FRONTIER
may be well to make its principles understood by a
simple example.
Mahatma Gandhi takes, as the simplest form of
all, the instance of a member of a family who is ruin-
ing the home by a line of conduct that he refuses to
acknowledge to be wrong. The true Satyagrahi would
do everything to move him by utter love to repentance,
first of all, and as a last resort would deliberately
refuse to co-operate with him so long as this repeated
wrong conduct continued, thus breaking off relations
with him and suffering the penalty for doing so.
This would be done, not in anger at all, but in
unfailing and unceasing love. Efforts would still be
made, through friends and others, to explain the
meaning of one's action. Then, the moment there
was the least sign of his acknowledging the wrong,
the opportunity would be sought to renew cordial
relationships.   Mr.  Gandhi,  at this  point in  the
argument, goes on to explain that, if carried out in
the  purest manner,  without bitterness or wrath,
there is no more powerful weapon in the world than
this. He points to Christ, who went to the Cross
rather than compromise with wrong and yet prayed
on the Cross for those who did the wrong. He calls
him the "Prince of Satyagrahis." The Sermon on
the Mount was one of the teachings of Scripture
which suggested to him this way of moral resistance,
so akin to the Hindu doctrine of Ahimsa. He does
not claim m any way to be original in all this; but
he does claim to have tried, for^the greater part^of
a life-time, to work out all its implications in a